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tacle lay, would, I fancy, seem almost blasphemous. Does value 
attach really to things like this or to the means used to bring them 
about? Of course it is a verbal question, but it is a question that 
takes us to considerations where instrumentalism is no longer a 
sufficient point of view. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia Untvebsity. 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, in affiliation with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, was held at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on December 27, 28, and 29. 
Despite the absence of many members now in the service of the 
government, over one hundred psychologists were in attendance. 
The interest in applied psychology, manifested both by the formal 
programme and incidental discussions, was the most characteristic 
feature of the session, and in particular the interest in the work of 
psychologists for the nation at war was paramount. The presence 
of Major Robert M. Yerkes, chairman of the committee of examina- 
tion of recruits, Professors E. L. Thorndike and W. D. Scott, chair- 
man and director, respectively, of the committee on classification of 
personnel, and other psychologists active in the war work, made pos- 
sible a thorough survey of the work done by the various committees 
appointed at the time of our advent into the war and, moreover, 
provided the first opportunity for the Association as a whole to ap- 
prove, suggest, and cooperate with plans for future work. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held Friday 
afternoon, December 28. J. W. Baird, of Clark University, was 
elected president of the Association for the coming year. R. M. 
Ogden, of Cornell, and W. F. Dearborn, of Harvard, were elected 
members of the council to serve three years, succeeding W. D. Scott 
and R. P. Angier. The annual dues will be raised from $1 to $2. 
Thirty-five new members were admitted ; three deaths reported. The 
council will decide later on the place of meeting for the next annual 
session. The appointment of several committees was authorized to 
take charge of various branches of the war service, chief among 
them being a committee to examine the literature of applied psy- 
chology, and one to consider the requirements of psychological exam- 
iners of recruits and other officers. 
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The membership of the programme committee for the ensuing 
year was announced as follows : Messrs. Angier, Baird, and Langfeld. 
H. L. Hollingworth, as a committee of one appointed by the presi- 
dent on the recommendation of the council, offered the following 
resolution: "That the American Psychological Association, at its 
annual meeting, held at Pittsburgh, December 27-29, 1917, hereby 
expresses its approval of the aims and purposes of Senate Bill 2403, 
now pending, relating to the provision for establishment and main- 
tenance of model demonstration rural schools; and of House Bill 
6490, now pending, relating to the promotion of plans for the elim- 
ination of adult illiteracy in the United States; and that the secre- 
tary of the Association be requested to forward copies of this 
resolution to the proper representative in each House of Congress; 
to the chairman of the Education Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; and to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. ' ' 
The resolution was adopted. 

A feature of the session was the report of H. C. Warren, of 
Princeton, chairman of the committee on psychological terminology. 
A preliminary list of definitions and delimitations was presented in 
printed form and the committee was reappointed to continue its 
work. It is expected that the work of this committee will do much 
to standardize the usage of current psychological terminology and 
more accurately to define the limits of various branches of psychol- 
ogy. 

The session was formally opened at 10 a.m., Thursday, December 
27, with a programme of four papers on general psychology, Major 
Robert M. Yerkes, president of the Association, in charge. L. T. 
Troland, Harvard University, outlined a synaptic theory of affective 
intensity, the degree of conscious pleasantness-unpleasantness, in 
terms of the rates of change of conductivity in the cortical synapses. 
The degree of the affective intensity is at every instant proportional 
to the sum of the rates of conductivity through the group of cortical 
synapses. H. L. Hollingworth, of Columbia University, in a paper 
entitled, "The Logic of Intermediate Steps," pointed out the fal- 
lacy of assuming intermediaries to indicate identity in essence or 
structure, or a direct developmental relation between extremes, 
whose nature or origin is in question. "Prom the fact that we pass 
from one thing to another by degrees, it does not follow that the two 
things are of the same nature." R. M. Ogden, Cornell University, 
discussed the attributes of sounds, classified as three kinds: tones, 
vowels, and noises, having the characteristics, respectively, of tonal- 
ity, vocality, and noisiness. W. B. Pillsbury pointed out certain 
analogies between behavior processes, especially (1) hitting upon a 
successful response and (2) accepting it as successful, and the 
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processes involved in more complex mental operations — recognition, 
perception, conception. The need of carefully distinguishing the 
two problems, (1) that of the origin of the suggestions and (2) that 
of the means of testing, was urged. 

The afternoon session of Thursday was devoted to experimental 
psychology. At this time the exhibit of new apparatus and teach- 
ing materials was opened. Among the interesting displays were 
F. S. Gilbreth's models and pictures of motion studies; G. T. Gray, 
University of Texas, short-exposure apparatus ; L. T. Troland, Har- 
vard University, a new control machine for continuous choice reac- 
tion; and F. N. Maxfield's demonstration of the use of design (col- 
ored) cubes for tests of memory, imitation, and reconstruction with 
deaf or foreign subjects. A. P. Weiss, of Ohio State University, dis- 
played a convenient electrical seconds pendulum and interval timer 
which may be adapted to a wide variety of uses in the laboratory. 
Knight Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins, demonstrated an electrically 
driven tuning-fork which could be adjusted to a wide variety of ab- 
solutely determinable amplitudes; a set of cards pierced with 
diamond-shaped holes at various angles for tactual discrimination 
experiments; and a steadiness tester, in the form of a revolvable 
disk pierced with variously sized holes near the circumference, which 
enables each hole to be presented at the same point in space. K. 
Gordon, of the Carnegie Institute, displayed a series of 50 small col- 
ored pictures of Oriental rugs used by her in obtaining scales of 
esthetic judgment. C. H. Stoelting, representing the Chicago firm 
of that name, displayed and demonstrated a variety of new and im- 
proved apparatus, including pneumographs, a chronoscope, a new 
acoumeter, a new steadiness tester, and an improved exposure ap- 
paratus devised to procure a constant intensity of illumination. 

The session of experimental psychology opened with a discussion 
on "Interference of Will-Impulses" in the case of simple finger 
movements in response to visual stimuli and writing movements, by 
A. A. Roback, of the University of Pittsburgh. The study revealed 
characteristic differences between sensory and motor inhibition and 
a prevalence of automatism, graphic stammering, and slurring of 
vowels, a universal tendency to take the line of least resistance — 
results which "tend to disprove the Freudian theory of speech and 
writing lapses, or at least to confine its validity to a very limited 
range." P. Reeves, of the research laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, described the measurement of dilation of the pupil 
adapted to various intensities of light and the rate of dilation and 
contraction under various conditions. In changing from daylight 
to complete darkness, complete contraction occurs within 2 seconds 
as a rule, but from 3 to 10 minutes is required for complete dilation 
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when the dark adapted eye is exposed to sunlight. E. C. Tolman, of 
Northwestern University, found that senseless material learned dur- 
ing "efficient" working periods (morning) was no better retained 
than when learned during "unefRcient" periods (afternoon). K. M. 
Dallenbach reported results obtained with the cooperation of E. E. 
Cassell, both of Cornell University, to the effect that the attitude of 
the observer has very great influence upon the effects of distraction 
(metronome, bells, tuning-fork), often leading to contradictory re- 
sults. H. S. Langfeld, of Harvard University, put a series of 
sketches depicting emotional expressions to interesting use as a test 
of suggestibility. The judgments of most subjects with regard to 
the emotions depicted were easily controlled by suggestion, although 
free reactions were quite accurate. P. C. Dockeray, University of 
Kansas, found that subjects, in addition tests, showed considerably 
greater loss of efficiency under controlled than under non-controlled 
speed. The subject, left to himself, adjusts speed to insure reason- 
able accuracy according to the length of the period. E. G. Boring, 
of Cornell University, urged the determination of the "mnemo- 
metric function" — the measures of memory in an associative limen, 
showing the percentages of material learned as a function of some 
condition of association, e. g., number of repetitions or number of 
syllables in a series. It was suggested that the associative strength 
is proportional to the logarithm of the number of repetitions and 
that the "mnemometric function" is the phi- function of gamma. 
A. P. Weiss, Ohio State University, described the technique of pre- 
liminary experiments upon the "conditional reflex," light being 
substituted for sound, in the case of human subjects. 

The first day of the session came to a close with the annual dinner, 
attended by approximately one hundred, at the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, followed by an address "Psychology in Relation to the 
"War" by the president of the Association, Major Eobert M. Yerkes. 
The history of the preparation of war work under the committee of 
nine (three each from the American Psychological Association, the 
National Academy of Science, and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science) was explained in detail, as well as the ac- 
complishments of twelve subcommittees devoting themselves to par- 
ticular phases of the work. The work of devising the system of 
group tests and their application to 100,000 enlisted men and 5,000 
officers; the use made of these results, and the acknowledgment of 
their value to military officers by the statements of 78 per cent, of 
the company commanders in the four camps where they were tried, 
has led the war department to approve the extension of this work to 
all camps. The plan to be employed henceforth in more than thirty 
camps was outlined by Major Yerkes as follows: (1) group examina- 
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tions of ability to read and write, (2) examinations of the literate 
group by means of the original set of tests as recently modified, (3) 
examinations of the illiterate group with a set of tests recently 
devised, (4) all falling below a certain limit to be individually exam- 
ined by tests recently arranged. The group tests will be given im- 
mediately upon the arrival of recruits at the camp, while the indi- 
vidual examination of the inferior grades will be conducted at con- 
venient times. Recommendations concerning the fitness of the re- 
cruits for various offices and vocations will be made on the basis of 
examinations. The plans of the committee on classification of per- 
sonnel, the rehabilitation committee, committee on psychological litera- 
ture pertaining to the war, committee on recreation, and others 
were presented. 

The session on Friday morning, held jointly with Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, included 
papers on the war work of psychologists and papers on mental tests. 
W. D. Scott, director of the committee on classification of personnel, 
reported the work of that committee in introducing in the army cer- 
tain methods of classifying, selecting, and assigning men according 
to their fitness. E. L. Thorndike, chairman of the same committee, 
presented certain fundamental theorems in the selection of men; 
the principles of statistical weighing of symptoms, the misuse of 
distribution curves or levels, and the need of analysis of the inter- 
correlation of symptoms, were explained. Illustrations of the misuse 
of symptoms were given such as over-weighting, by giving equal 
value to several symptoms each depending on a common element, 
e. g., intellectual capacity; over-weighting where the value of one 
trait depends on another, e. g., value of memory depending on hon- 
esty; cases in which a certain amount of a trait (not the greatest 
or least) is optimum, e. g., a barber needs a certain amount of in- 
tellect or training, too much or too little being disadvantageous, 
and the like. 

K. Gordon, Carnegie Institute of Technology, obtained correla- 
tions of + 0.86, + 0.82 and + 0-87 between the average arrange- 
ments of sets of 25 colored pictures of Oriental rugs by groups of 
individuals, 30 or more to the group. The correlation between the 
judgments of each individual and the group judgments was about 
+ 0.42. B. Ruml, of Carnegie Institute, explained a "rank-tangen- 
tial coefficient" formulated to derive an index of efficiency of the 
selection of any portion of a group of subjects from a larger group 
of similar ability. L. L. Thurstone, Carnegie Institute, described 
several tests designed to determine ability to think in three-dimen- 
sional space, which he believes to be a special ability on the basis 
of a bimodal distribution of scores. A paper by P. R. Dawson and 
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J. P. Porter, Clark University, gave a favorable account of the 
Yerkes Multiple Choice Apparatus as a means of tapping the gen- 
eral ability of eighth-grade and university students. W. Healy, of 
the Boston Juvenile Court, showed an improved form of a pictorial 
completion test. G. M. Whipple, University of Illinois, described a 
very significant application of some 64 tests in selecting pupils for 
a gifted class. Many of the tests proved to be a high value in dif- 
ferentiating abilities within a gifted group, and the gifted can be 
differentiated from the less gifted with great accuracy. The reader 
recommended the segregation of gifted children into special classes 
upon the basis of the outcome of the trials reported. C. Eahn, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in a study of functional periodicity in men, pre- 
sented data indicating certain slight changes (1) in the curve of 
energy-output, (2) in effective coloring, (3) in alimentary function, 
(4) in intellectual efficiency, and (5) in associational processes 
nearly if not quite on a par with those observed in women by an 
earlier study of L. S. Hollingworth, of Columbia. It appeared that 
organic conditions, rather than the "mythical psychical complexes" 
of the Freudians, are potent eauses of the erotic coloring of the fre- 
quent dreams occurring before and after the period. W. T. 
Shepherd, "Washington, D. C, attributed to imagination, credulity, 
fear, reverence and love for dead friends, natural phenomena, and 
to dreams, each a role in the development of typical concepts of 
"spirits" among different ancient and modern peoples. 

Several papers on the use of intelligence tests were presented. 
K. T. Waugh, Beloit College, gave results of measurements of the 
mentality of Oriental and American college students. H. H. Cald- 
well, University of "Wisconsin, found Terman's tests for average 
and superior adults to give fair correlations with teachers' estimates 
and college grades of 50 sophomore and junior women students. J. 
B. "W. "Wallin, St. Louis, found certain serial mental tests to give, 
probably, a truer measure of the intellectual level of epileptic and 
normal children than the Binet-Simon. S. L. Pressley, University 
of Indiana, presented very important findings with regard to ir- 
regularity of responses, on Point and Stanford scales, for normal, 
feeble-minded, and insane cases. It was urged that an exact state- 
ment of irregularity is second in importance only to the total score. 
The distribution of correct responses differs markedly for different 
types of mental defect. 

On Friday afternoon, a session for abnormal and comparative 
psychology was held at the Hall of Psychology, University of Pitts- 
burgh. A paper by G. V. N. Dearborn, Sargent Normal School, on 
"Vasomotion as a Test of Will power" was read. W. S. Hunter, 
University of Kansas, presented the results of maze learning by 
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white rats indicating that in certain complicated mazes mere suc- 
cession of kinesthetic processes are insufficient to establish complete 
learning. H. A. Euger, Teachers College, in experiments with 
white rats, found no transfer from semi-circular canal practise in 
learning a maze — the rats being carried in a closed car several times 
around the correct path of the Hampton Court maze. Other condi- 
tions, e. g., learning the last half of maze first, rotation of maze to 
90 per cent., etc., showed some transfer effects. J. B. Miner, Car- 
negie Institute, reinterpreted the data from Binet tests of some 
7,000 delinquents, finding the least deficiency among juvenile-court 
delinquents and the greatest deficiency among reformatory groups 
of women and repeaters in local jails and workhouses. E. E. 
Southard, Harvard University, in a series of valuable suggestions, 
indicated the needs felt by psychologists for psychological work. 
The speaker stressed the importance of determining the presence 
and absence of instincts and original tendencies as an aid to solving 
problems of psychiatry. 

On the evening of Friday, the Association attended the opening 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in the Carnegie Hall of Music. President C. R. Van Hise, 
University of Wisconsin, retiring president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, gave an address on "Some 
Economic Aspects of the World War. ' ' This address has been pub- 
lished in Science. 

The final session of the psychologists was held Saturday in con- 
junction with Section L of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. E. E. Jones, Northwestern University, de- 
scribed a standardized opposite scale ; S. A. Courtis, of Detroit, dis- 
cussed the objective measurement of relative size of units in judg- 
ment scales ; A. L. Bronner, Juvenile Court, Boston, pointed out the 
inconsistent use of the term "apperception"; suggested methods of 
study of apperceptive abilities, and their relation to conduct. E. 
Murray, Wilson College, presented data obtained from tests upon 
spelling ability and vocabularies of 200 college students. L. S. Hol- 
lingworth, Teachers College, reported upon an extensive research of 
disabilities in spelling. It was found that knowledge of meaning is 
an important determinant of spelling ability. There is a constant 
tendency for misspelled words to be too short; more often than 
not misspelled words contain (in wrong order) the appropriate 
letters; the initial letters are nearly always right and the first 
half of the word has a great advantage over the last. D. Starch, 
University of Wisconsin, reported on the role of visual span, rapidity 
of eye movements, rapidity of association and control of speech func- 
tion as factors in reading ability. L. A. Peckstein, University of 
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Rochester, found certain modified forms of the "part" method to be 
superior to the "whole" in learning paired series of nonsense syl- 
lables. F. A. C. Perrin, University of Texas, presented learning 
curves obtained from mirror reading, alphabet and analogies tests, 
showing the bearing of practise on individual differences. 

The session of the Psychological Association closed on Saturday, 
although many remained to attend the meeting of the various scien- 
tific societies convening the following week. The Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, the University of Pittsburgh, and civilians of the 
city proved to be excellent hosts and many courtesies were extended 
by private individuals. Not among the least favors were the oppor- 
tunities to visit the psychological clinic, various community build- 
ings, and especially the industrial and manufacturing establishments 
with which Pittsburgh is surrounded. 

Arthur I. Gates 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 
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Nietzsche, the Thinker: A Study. William Mackintosh Salter. 

New York : Henry Holt and Company. 1917. Pp. x + 539. 

In Nietzsche, the Thinker Mr. Salter has done the English read- 
ing public a large service, for he has given them what is easily the 
best book in English and what will rank well among the best in other 
languages on a man, a notable — when not notorious — figure in re- 
cent times, who before the war was much misunderstood and misrep- 
resented and since the war has been flagrantly criticized and abused. 
That this German, who said: "To be a good German means to un- 
German oneself," who had and expressed a genuine and eager in- 
terest in a new, international Europe, as against a narrow Teutonism 
or nationalism generally, who saw in German imperialism, "Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland uber Alles," as conceived by Bismarck and fur- 
ther purposed and openly attempted by his successors, the era of 
Germany's stultification (Verdummung) , who exclaimed of Bis- 
marck or at least of one of his kind: "Strong. Strong. Strong 
and mad," and who in his virtual deification of power sought above 
all things to avoid identifying power with mere might, that this 
German should be so often charged with responsibility for the present 
war and its Teutonic brutalities, as if, after Mr. Salter to quote an 
Englishman, the war were only "Nietzsche in action," is certainly 
a strange miscarriage of justice. "Deutschland, Deutschland uber 
Alles" and Nietzsche's Uebermensch have very little in common. 



